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THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 
CHAPTER XV.—AMATEUR DENTISTRY. 


Wuetuer old Jug Furlong followed the Defenders in 
their bootless raid against the authorities of the country, 
nobody in Doon district could discover. If Freney knew, 
he held his tongue with unexpected wisdom. Contem- 
, poraneously with the disappesrance of his mother and 
his brother, he seemed to have put on a more sensible 
self than ever before. He kept the forge open as usual, 
and betrayed that he possessed quite a serviceable know- 
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“‘ THIS BULLET IS MED OUT 0’ THAT SEVEN-SHILLIN’ PIECE.” 


ledge of the chief branches of smiths’ handicraft. He 
could weld iron, and fix horse-shoes, and settle the wheels 
and ploughs that were out of order, nearly as well as 
Myles himself. It was a public fact in the townland 
that Freney had become a sadder and a soberer man, by 
the force of circumstances and responsibility. 

The neighbours rarely spoke of those who had vanished 
from their midst. Able-bodied men and aspiring youths 
were mysteriously absent from many a farmstead and 
labourer’s cabin,—“ gone with the boys,” their relatives 
would inform any “ safe” inquirer, whispering the words 
behind a hand, as if the very winds might bear the trath 
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abroad, and blab disagreeable secrets. There must 
have been dire suspense in many @ breast; but the 
stranger and the supériot never would see it. The 
unveiling of emotion Was kept for the ttf fiteside of 
evenings, or the dark midnights. Doctor Kavanagh 
could testify that his parishioners seemed unconcerned ; 
for he walked fthong thom at all hénrs Of daylight, 
regardless of Bodkin’s cautions and vaticinations; he 
ministered to the sick and aged as usual, though they 
professed an adverse creed. Through the kindness to 
their bodies, he hoped to do some little good to their 
souls; never directly combating a prejudice, or attacking 
a superstition, but telling of the Lord Jesus, and of his 
everlasting love, in the warm words of one who felt it to 
his heart’s core; and he had seen, more than once, the 
quick tear start, and the hands clasp, and the pallid lips 
smile, as some sense of that Divine love reached the poor 
heart through all its mists of ignorance and false beliefs. 
For this reward, Doctor Kavanagh was content to labour, 
considering all these Roman Catholic souls in his charge 
as well as the Protestant; and he dared not consider his 
duty as suspended, even bythe disturbance in the country. 

“They'll not hurt me, my dear Miss Evelyn,” he said, 
in answer #6 her remOnstrance, when he would sally 
forth a day of two after the barricading of the castle. 
“They'll nob hurt me. Do you forget that the servants 
of our Master arc immortal until their work is done ?” 

“ Still—but yet—” began Evelyn 

“* But yet is as a gaolcr to bring forth some monstrous 
malefactor,’ ” quoted the rector, with & smile. “TI shall 
return in the evening, my dear youhg lady. You are 
not without ¢ompany;” and he glanced towards the little 
Una, who Was sitting on the floor, twisting her hands in 
the shaggy hait of the huge wolf-hound Vengeance. 
She had nestled close to the great dog, no whit afraid, 
and was fitith amused to hide her White fingers in his 
tawny ¢ttls. “A fair woman-child she is, in good 
sooth !” added the rector, meditatively ; “ well it is that 
she be not yet old enough to understand ime.” 

“And has hever sesh & mirror in her life,” observed 
Evelyn, “She is the gentlest little being! She was 
crying sorely after her grandmother, only this morning ; 
but Vengeanee turned her thoughts another way. He 
has evidently struck up a friendship for her, and follows 
her about like a edinn,” 

Tho huge hound lifted his head at the sound of his own 
name, and ga#ed at his mistress from the depth of his 
most faithful eyes. “Poor fellow!” said Evelyn; where- 
upon he wagged his tail slightly as answer, and Isid 
down the large muzzle again on his outstretched paws. 

“ Have you ever road the ‘ Faerie Queene,’ Miss 
Evelyn ?” asked the rector, drawing on his gloves, aid 
still regarding the group before the fire-placo, 

“Tt always seemed so cumbrous, and of unending 
length,” began Evelyn. 

“ The partiality of youth for whipt-cream and pastry, 
in preference to solids,” gravely remarked Doctor Ka- 
vanagh. “Because there is a ‘faire Una’ and a guardian 
lion in it, that’s all.” He bowed and departed. 

Taking a short cut across the park, undeterred by 
the representations of Bodkin that the woods harboured 
lurking “ croppies,” he came upon the first cabin which he 
wished to visit—an abode chiefly built of mud and turf, 
roofed with branches and grass sods—technically “scraws” 
—trees closing all about it, so that you might have passed 
a little to the right hand or to the left without perceiy- 
ing the habitation. The floor was sunk some inches 
below the surrounding soil, so that the rain naturally 
distilled *thereinto, leaving a perennial dampness; it was 
little wonder that the old man dwelling here should 
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suffer occasional agonies, and continual crippling, from 
rheumatism. Approaching, the rector perceived, that 
the sinoke of thé turf fire had made a “natural selettion” 
of the doorway for egress, instead of the chimney, which, 
ifideed, was general its whim; he watched for the lull 
after a puff, and made efitrance with eyes all but dosed. 

“ Save yer réveréhce kindly, an’ the top of the motnin’ 
to yer reverence,” replied to his greeting the only inmate, 
sitting up with difficulty upon the straw bed in the 
corner. “The ould woman is gone to have her tooth 
drawed by Freney Furlong; av he isn’t afeared to thry, 
for its an awful grinder; but she’s had the toothache 
cruel entirely, the crathur, an’ couldn’t stand it no longer, 
an’ the fire wint out a’most whin I was takin’ a little start 
of a sleep, an’ the fresh turf has med that murtherin’ 
smoke, yer honour’s reverence.” 

Doctor Kavanagh’s eyes were filled with involuntary 
smarting tears, and his mouth with coughing, from the - 
same cause; so he was not immediately in a condition to 
reply. 

Deed an’ I’m always intindin’ to have that chimbley 
settled, so as it'll @hraw the smoke ; an’ often I'd spake 
to Pat about it but the poor boy used to say, ‘'l'ime 
enough, father, an’ sure there’s no hurry;’ an’ that’s the 
way ’twas nover d686 up to now, an’ troth I’m wishin’ 
it far enough for a chimbley, to be chokin’ yer reverence 
that way—bad manners to it!” 

“T often warned you against ‘timé énough,’ my 
friend,” said the rector, whén he grow moré accustomed 
to the atmosphere. “ It’s what helps to keep poor Ire- 
land so béhind-hand, that habit of sayiig to every im- 
provement, “time ’ Idon’t thitik you'd have the 
rheumatism so bad for the same wérds | how often 
did I tell you this damp low floor would certainly bring 
illness yt 

“Thrie for yer reveretice, an’ you did 80,” replied 
the old man, rising to his feet with the help of a stout ¢ 
stick. “TI hear the pig at the dor; af’ sure it’s right 
she shotild be let into what’s her owfi house in a tiatiner, 
for she pays the rinit regular, the crathut,” He hobbled to 
the half-door, whith the recto? had latched on entrance,by 
way of renderitig the draught less absorbent foi the smoke, 
and over Which he had seen during the last ‘minute a 
hg bag snout elevated, emitting grufits, The instant | 
the latch was whdone, the animal pushed open the dosr;—- + 
almost kfitocking down its owner, and, followed by a brood 
of eight of ten young ones, p ed to ensconce itself 





in the sttaw littered at the other side of the cabin. 
While thts rooting ott a place of #épose, the old man ( 
stood affectionately admiring the outline and proportions of 

this principal among his live stock; the high-arched bristly | 1 
back, long flabby ears frequently dangling into its small i 
red eyes, atid covering about the half of an enormous t 
mouth, furnished with projecting tusks, above which 

hung an iron ritig from the nostrils—altogether, such a \ it 
beast as would affright the magnates of any existing [ 
agricultural show, and cause the invention of a new order v 


of swine to suit its remarkable characteristics ; for this 


variety of Hibernian pig is at present happily extinct. \ d 
“ Oh, but she’s a beauty; and as knowing as a Chris- be 
tian,” exclaimed the owner; “ an’ Il come up to the fire it 
when the praties is bilin’—troth, I think only for burning F 
her nose she’d lift the pot-lid an’ help herself. She ates 
‘em off the table like one of the family, only we thry to wi 
coax her out of the house awhile before, an’ shuts the two tit 
doors, afeard she’d smell the dinner; but she’s gettin’ so at 
knowin’ entirely now, that it’s no use to be attimptin’ da 


to chate her. I think that baste would wink sometimes, 
av she had the eyelids.” at 
This was not exactly the style of conversation for which rer 
pat 
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\ dentist, standing over her, pincers in hand. 
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the rector had paid his visit : his object was to do some 
temporal or spiritual good if possible. But old Pat’s 
rheumatism being better on this day, he was less acces- 
sible to advice or exhortation than usual. His dull 
acquiescence in everything the clergyman said, was as 
fatiguing mentally, as a walk over soft yielding sand 
would be bodily. “Yes, to be sure, yer honour,” 
“Thrue for your reverence,” and such like, were his re- 
joinders. 

But there was an expression about his eyes which the 
rector did not understand, when now and then he caught 
old Patrick staring steadily at him, with a gaze which 
shuffled off directly it was noticed. The phenomenon 
was explained when Doctor Kavanagh rose up to leave. 
The old man hobbled after him to the door. 

“ Yer reverence—yer horiour’s reverence, did ye hear 
any news this mornin’ P” 

“ No, Pat, not yet.” 

“They’re sayin’ there has beeti mtirther entirely at 
Wexford, sir ;” and he dropped his voice to a whisper, 
beckoning the rector to the interior of the door-way 
again. “They're sayin’ the sojers was beat first, an’ then 
the boys was beat, an’ they’re all kilt an’ slaughtered by 
one another.” 

“Who brought you this news ?” asked the clergyman, 
sharply. 

“A labourin’ boy that was passin’ the doore, sir,” 
answered old Pat, demurely. 

“ T suspect it was your.own son,” said Doctor Kavanagh, 
looking keenly at him; “and if so, I’d advise you to 
keep him safe at home for the futtrre, and not let him mix 
himself up with these rebellious doings, which may cost 
him his neck, some day.” 

Whereupon the old man burst into lamentations; in 
the midst of which the rector walked away. He hated 
duplicity above all things; and he knew, despite the 
parents’ protestations, that their hopeful son was a sworn 
Defender. 

He had some doubt now whether he should go back 
to-the Castle and wait for confirmation of the news, 
which he felt sure would be sent by courier from Evelyn’s 
father at the earliest possible period; or whether he 
should accomplish the pastoral visits he had marked out 
for himself, one of which was of special urgency. He 
soon concluded to effect this last, at all events: a poor 
Protestant girl was dying of consumption, and in that 
fatal stage when an hour may make the difference of 
death ; and the doctor trudged away. 

His road lay past the forge where Freney laboured: 
whence, before he had reached it, he heard a human roar 
issue, of no trifling volume. “ Halloa, what’s this?” quoth 
the rector to himself, mending his pace considerably. 

“Oh Freney, ochone, but every bone in me head is broke 
in bits. Oh sure, ochone, but that was the powerful pull. 
[ was a’most fairly lifted off the ground,” said a woman’s 
voice. 

“Feel is it any looser, wid yer finger,” directed the 
“Troth I’d 
bend a cowld horseshoe wid the same strinth I put into 
it—’tis mighty obstinate entirely, so it is,’ observed 
Freney, 

*Arrah, what’s that to meself,” interposed another 
woman present, “that was dragged round the forge three 
times by your brother Myles, owin’ to the stubborn set of 
a tooth, before it come out. You were here yerself that 
day, Freney, an’ couldn’t hould me.” 

“Well, ’tisn’t to be expected as I'd be all out so cliver 
at dhrawing a tooth as Myles, my first time o’ tryin’,” 
remarked Freney, considering his failure in pulling his 
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“ But if you let me catch hold of it again, Mrs. Spellisy, 
I'll do my best, an’ sure.” 

Here they observed the rector, standing quietly with- 
out. One or two women on their feet, curtseyed; the 
patient on the floor endeavoured to rise, and Freney 
bobbed his shock head. 

“So you’ve taken up Myles’s business in all its 
branches,” said the minister, with a slight smile, 
“ Foolish fellow that he was, to give up a good trade for 
political agitation—in other words, rebellion. Where is 
your mother P” 

Freney answered truly, that he did not know: but 
answered it with all the appearance of a shuffling false- 
hood. Looking no man in the face was one of his 
peculiarities. 

“T came by your cabin, Mrs. Spellisy, and gathered 
from your husband’s talk that your son has come back.” 
(“Oh thin, won’t I give it to Pat for bein’ such a born fool 
as to let it out!” was the lady’s refiection.) “And I would 
impress on you in the strongest manner, that if he follows 
such courses as he has lately been doing, it can only end 
in misery for himself, aud you, his parents. I have reason 
to beliéve,” added the worthy rector, looking round the 
forge, “ that this very workshop of Myles Furlong has 
been a centre of treasonable activity: and Freney, my 
lad, if there’s a pike-head found about the place, I don’t 
think there will be many more questions asked.” 

“ Sorra taste of a screed of a pike,” protested Freney, 
again with truth: for all the smith’s store had been 
pressed into service during the late raid of the Defenders. 

“ Now, my good women, to you above all others should 
I speak on this subject. The three of you have husbands 
and sons. What on earth do they think they will gain 
by taking this illegal Defenders’ oath, or United Irish- 
men’s oath, or whatever else they call it? If they rise 
in rebellion, as they did the other day, the government 
will send strong regiments of soldiers, able assuredly to 
put them down, and, after killing some, to take the rest 
to gaol: and you know what will become of them after- 
wards! And you, poor wives dnd mothers, and the wee 
children growing up, will be the worst sufferers after 
all.” 

The women cried. Mrs. Spellisy’s toothache was so 
effectually cured that she would not submit herself again 
to Freney’s pincers, but went away home with her blue 
cloak over her head. Many a wayside sermon of like 
character had the rector preached in his walks for the 
last six months; but he feared the avail was small. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE SILVER BULLET. 

In the pleasant prolonged twilight of that July evening, 
Freney set up the usual shutter against the orifice which 
served his forge for window, latched the door, and went 
away a few yards with his dearly-loved violin in his hand, 
It was only to the corner of a field, whence the lands 
sloped away westward, where he sat down with his back 
to the “ditch,” or earthen fence, and began to tune his 
violin. 

Freney himself was somewhat out of tune. Living so 
utterly alone was foreign to his social nature; and he 
foreboded all sorts of evil for Myles. Flying rumours 
had come past during the afternoon, of some great disaster 
that had befallen the Defenders. He knew, though he 
never had been told, that Myles wasamong them. But 
when once he had the music fairly working out at 
his fingers’ ends, his uneasy feelings quieted down, like 
stormy waters subdued with oil. He began with that 
dolorous and most plaintive monotone, entitled in 





patient round the forge as a matter requiring apology. 


Gaelic, “ Weeping and wailing and rocking the cradle;” 
it suited his state of mind to a note. Thence he passed 
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into the minor of the “ Blackbird,” and subsequently 
undertook the intricacies of ‘‘ Ormiston’s March,” a war- 
piece which proves that the design of the Battle of Prague 
was not original; but, in the Celtic representation of 
battle, there is something wild and weird, which is totally 
wanting in the tame German composition. After the 
joyous marching of the hosts to confront each other, and 
the clash of combat, and the cries of the wounded, comes 
the wailing of friends above the dead chief Ormiston. 
Each relationship has a different cry or “keen,” propor- 
tioned in intensity to the nearness of blood; yet perhaps 
the nurse or foster-mother has the bitterest wail next to 
that of the parents. And last of all comes the wail of 
the wife, which gradually becomes less and less sorrow- 
ful, till it merges into placidity, and afterwards into a 
species of merriment, expressing, quoth the bard, her 
happy marriage with another. 

Freney had not arrived at this point in his musical 
progress, when some person creeping along the ditch 
towards him trod on a dried twig, which snapped loudly 
enough for the fiddler to hear. He laid down his bow. 

“ Arrah, Myles, is that yerself an’ nobody else P” 

“Well, I suppose you may believe your eyesight,” re- 
torted the smith; come into the house: I want to spake 
to ye.” 

But he would not follow Freney in scaling the fence 
till he was assured that there was nobody in sight, up or 
down the road, not a human being. 

“Do you go into the forge,” he said, after some hesi- 
tation, “an’ I'll follow any way I can: but I won't 
cross the road just here. They'll be on the look-out for 
me, here of all places, when ’tis known.” 

Freney did as he was bid, and had been nigh a quarter 
of an hour in the forge before Myles darted in and shut 
the door, he having made a tour about the fields, skulk- 
ing under ditches and hedges, at sight of a distant rider, 
and then come up to the house from the opposite side, 
cautiously. 

“ Where's me mother an’ the child ?” 

“ Why, didn’t you sea’em ?” replied Freney, in true 
Trish fashion. 

* You grinning idiot, answer me!” exclaimed Myles, 
angrily, “ what’s become of Una ?” 

“My mother took her up to the Big House, an’ left 
her in care to Miss Evelyn. Never you fear, but she’s 
safe an’ sound enough,” answered Freney, with an offended 
air; “ an’ as to me mother, I thought it was with yerself 
she was this time back.” 

“ IT never laid eyes on her,” replied the smith. “ Do 
you mane to say she isn’t at home at all at all P” 

“'Troth an’ I do; an’ I thought yerself and herself had 
gone off together; an’ I didn’t know whin ye’d come back; 
an’ I was very lonesome entirely——” 

“TI might be caught in this place like a weasel in a 
trap,’ observed Myles, who had been looking round 
furtively, his thoughts evidently engaged about his own 
safety. ‘“ Open the door, an’ tell me d’ye see any one 
comin’ ?”” 

“ Not a livin’ sowl.” 

“ Stand there, then, an’ watch, an’ listen as well, while 
I gather up a few things; for ’m going away for awhile; 
an’ indeed I wouldn’t ha’ showed my nose here at all, only 
thinkin’ to see me mother an’ the child.” He suddenly 
stamped his foot, and his eyes flashed from under their 
huge brows. “ What did the ould woman mane by 
givin’ her into the keepin’ of our enemies! She'll grow 
up among ’em an’ like ’em, an’ larn to hate her own 
father an’ her own flesh an’ blood! My little Una should 
never ha’ tasted the bread of the Butlers, the longest day 
T lived ——” 





“ Troth, thin,” observed Freney, “she’s more chance 
of bread there than here, these times; an’ why didn’t 
ye stay at home yerself an’ take care of her, if ye’re so 
mighty partickler ?” 

“ Look,” said the smith, drawing a pistol from his 
pocket, “my foster-brother gev her a little plaything 
awhile since—a piece o’ silver.” He continued talking 
as he drew the charge from the weapon, and wiped the 
bullet carefully. “See: it was a seven-shillin’ piece he 
gev her, for being so purty, an’ to remember him by; 
he didn’t know how her father wud remember him, too!” 
And now Myles’s hand kept rubbing to and fro upon 
the scar left by “the cat” on his cheek. “ This bullet 
is med out o’ that seven-shillin’ piece; an’ I had the 
tool loaded all day, an’ I had him covered once or twice ; 
but somethin’ came over me—someway I thought of us 
little boys together—an’ I couldn’t fire, but kept think- 
ing Id do it the next time.” 

“Why, thin, God forgive you, Myles!” said Freney, 
fervently. ‘“ But you’ve the black heart to think o’ 
dhrivin’ a bullet through that fine young gentleman.” 

“ An’ why shouldn’t he be killed as well as Major 
Vallaton, that was only a sojer, an’ hadn’t ever done 
any of us any harm? I didn’t see the pikes and the 
scythes sparin’ him.” 

“ So ye’ve been at the real murther since,” said Freney, 
his eyes dilating as his quick imagination supplied the 
scene. “No wondher for ye to be in a hurry away :.an’ 
how far will ye go before ye’ll forget it, Myles ahagur ?” 

“ Never you mind,” was the sharp answer. “T’ll not 
come to you for absolution, never fear.” 

“T hope you'll get it, wherever you go,” returned his 
brother. ‘“ Was there many of the boys killed ?” 

“Hundreds an’ hundreds,” said Myles, with some 
exaggeration. “The Red-coats had it all their own way. 
"Twas a wondher I came out of it alive at all; an’ that’s 
nothin’ to the hangin’ there’ll be afterwards. Whist !— 
don’t I hear somebody on the road ?” 

Dusk had gathered so deeply now, that objects could 


be discerned but very dimly at farther than a few yards 


ahead; but Myles’s fear-sharpened hearing had told him 
aright. Freney could with an effort distinguish some 
person walking a long way off, which discovery added 
wings to Myles’s movements. He was off in two minutes, 
without an attempt at leave-taking. 

“ An’ where will I ever hear of ye, Myles ?” asked his 
brother. 

“Maybe any day, maybe no day,” was the hurried re- 
joinder. “Mind the forge, at all events, an’ hould yer 
tongue ;” with that last admonition he closed the back- 
door, and was gone. 

Had Freney been conversant with a certain inspired 
volume of proverbs, he would have remembered that say- 
ing—* The wicked flee when no man pursueth :” for the 
passenger on the road happened to be a very harmless 
old peasant, trudging home from market with his brogues 
in his hand, and in mortal fear himself of meeting some 
of the Defenders or their pursuers. 

A courier had been despatched by Colonel Butler, to 
reassure his daughter concerning the safety of himself 
and her brother. But they did not return in person for 
some days. The sad work of hunting down and securing 
the misguided rebels had to be gone through; from 
which, indeed, Captain Gerald stood openly aloof, declar- 
ing that his business was to fight the king’s enemies in 
arms, not to ferret them out of their cabins in detail. 
He advocated a policy of gentleness, which met with no 
response, which would perhaps scarce have been compre- 
hended by the Defenders themselves. Peradventure, it 
was rather the gentleness of contempt than of humanity ; 
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he, a soldier and a Gerald Butler, despised the canaille 


all the world over. 

Others, among them his father, were for severe ex- 
amples. The peasants must be taught the fearful conse- 
quences of a servile war, to themselves; the certain de- 
struction it brought down. What though they alleged 
grievances, like naughty children, this outbreak must be 
made the occasion rather of withdrawing from them that 
which they have, than of granting any new privileges. 
And so were the Defenders of the county Wexford in evil 
case, this autumn of 1793. 

Through the kingdom they were in evil case. A spe- 
cies of semi-rebellion had been tried in most counties, 
and failed. There was talk at the gentry’s dinner-tables 
that season of how the Defenders had risen in Limerick, 
and had two desperate conflicts with the military; the 
same took place in Roscommon. Likewise how they 
had risen in Kerry, dispersed the militia—headed by the 
Deputy-Lieutenants of the county—and taken possession 
of Dingle, with a garrison of four thousand peasants. 

“ And what was their intention in that place, sir, upon 
their own sworn testimony ?” asked the colonel, talking 
it over with Mr. Waddell, in the course of a morning’s 
shooting over the autumn stubbles. “ Why, they swore 
that their intention was to have killed all the Protestant 
gentry, and confiscated their estates. Aud it was proved 
that this diabolical plot was general all over Kerry, and 
extended into the county Limerick; for, if Mullins’s 
gallant defence had failed, there was a regular system 
of—of couriers, shall I say ? messengers, or what you 
will, to convey intelligence of the rebels’ success, that 
the whole country might rise, with one accord, against 
his Majesty’s Government.” 

“But I don’t think,” said Mr. Waddell, in his bluff 
voice, “ Mullins did such great things at all as the pa- 
pers make out. Other county gentlemen, I’m sure——” 

“ Didn’t do such great things,” reiterated the colonel, 
turning his face full on his companion. “ Why, sir, he 
saved the country, that’s all!” Colonel Butler stopped 
short in his tramp over the stubble. “He deserves a 
peerage, sir, for his pluck.* Who but he would have 
dared to oppose thousands with the poor guard of seventy 
soldiers—thousands armed with every conceivable wea- 
pon—and give them notice beforehand? It reads likea 
piece of old chiyalry, sir !” 

The illiterate Mr. Waddell, whose education had been 
among horses, dogs, and guns, not understanding this 
allusion in the least, merely echoed, “ It does, indeed.” 

“ Two hours he left them in possession of the town of 
Dingle, and, to spare bloodshed, leashed up his troops in 
barrack, till all hope of persuasion had passed away. 
Then, when the insurgents began to commit violence on 
the peaceable inhabitants, he led forth his brave seventy, 
but did not fire till the Defenders fired first. Every one 
knows how he broke them, and how the thousands fled 
before the seventy, for miles. Kerry will be quiet after 
that, sir !” 

Partridges got up, and for the present diverted the 
colonel’s attention, somewhat to Mr. Waddell’s relief, 
who did not appreciate such point-blank discharges of 
information as he had been favoured with. He had his 
own reasons for wishing to be on the very best footing 
with the colonel, and would fain have agreed with him 
in everything—a desire which did not always prosper. 
Then he was afraid, at any slight diversity of opinion, 
that the colonel would cast him off for ever, and forswear 





* Which peerage he obtained, by the title of Baron Ventry, i in 1800, for 
this and other gallant deeds; and the ancestral name is now styled more 
euphoniously De Moleynes, 
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his friendship—a result which Mr. Waddell could not 
contemplate without a shudder, as shattering the dearest 
dream of his existence. 

“ Brave fellow, Mullins! I would positively ride fifty 
miles on Fly-away” (his best hunter) “just to have a 
shake-hands with him,” observed the colonel, when that 
covey had flown or been otherwise disposed of. 





M. PASTEUR’S DISCOVERIES. 


Nosopy, I believe, ever suspected that an elephant or a 
hippopotamus sprang, or could spring, into existence out 
of the elements, so to speak; no, not even the wildest, 
least-informed denizen of Central Africa. To picture ani- 
mals so big springing out of nothing, or next to nothing 
—springing with all their organization complete—would 
be a feat of diseased imagination stupendous enough to 
qualify its possessor for Bedlam. With respect to lesser 
creatures, however—living beings of the vegetable, as 
well as the animal world—a different opinion has often 
prevailed. Nay, in some quarters, and in this very land, 
traces of it may still be discoverable. Give me half an 
hour, I would guarantee to find you half a dozen old 
ladies, all ready to bear testimony to the fact that fleas 
are bred out of dust. In such an expression of belief, 
and others similar—as worms out of mud, and mould 
plants out of decaying paste—there is generally stupidity 
enough to banish the thought of impiety; but it has not 
been always thus. At different times, opinions favour- 
able to the idea of spontaneous generation have been 
unequivocally stated, and that by learned men. I hasten 
to inform the reader, by anticipation, that it was destined 
for another learned man (of whose experiments we shall 
have to give some account presently) to demonstrate the 
utter and absolute fallacy of this spontaneous-generation 
theory; to prove that every living thing, wherever de- 
veloped, under whatever curious circumstances spring- 
ing, has been developed out of a previously existing 
organized germ. The reader will perhaps understand 
why the result of experiment has been communicated 
thus by anticipation. There is something so unspiritual 
and repulsive in the idea of spontaneous generation, that 
a well-ordered mind does not care to linger over it, until 
assured that the proud structure of philosophy raised 
under its auspices, like another tower of Babel, defiantly, 
has been shattered and Iaid prostrate by the assaults of 
that very science out of which it sprang. 

This assurance made, we may calmly and tranquilly 
note and take heed of certain vagaries that have pre- 
vailed at different times, and amongst different people, 
concerning spontaneous generation. The theory was 
admitted without dispute by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans; nay, generally, the theory may be said to 
have been universally admitted by all heathen antiquity. 
It prevailed, moreover, throughout the Middle Ages ; and 
in modern times it has not wanted supporters down 
to the present year, or rather, down to the date of M. 
Pasteur’s decisive experiments. Discovery of the micro- 
scope tended in great measure to extend the belief in spon- 
taneous generation; and here it must be conceded that 
the revelations effected were so extraordinary, that dis- 
belief in spontaneous generation, if upheld in argument, 
could not be arrived at by experiment. The microscope 
revealed the presence of living beings everywhere, so to 
speak—living beings so small that imagination had not 
ventured to feign them. They sprang suddenly and un- 
accountably, those mysterious animalcules. They were 
found in places, and in materials, where no one had ever 
suspected them. We have most of us heard or read about 
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a Brahmin, who proudly and fondly believed that he had 
never eaten of an animated form, big or little, that had 
lived; then how somebody caused this Brahmin, so proud 
in his humility, to examine the pulp of a pomegranate 
(he was very fond of pomegranates) under the eye-glass 
of a microscope ; how the Brahmin saw living animalcules 
by multitudes crawling and disporting; then how the 
revelation disturbed his peace, and how he shattered the 
microscope. 

The microscope revealed the existence of animalcules 
in still more extraordinary situations than the pulp of a 
pomegranate. A little flour is boiled into paste ; you set 
the paste aside, and then, scrutinizing it under the micro- 
scope after a while, it is discovered to be full of animal- 
cules. You examine a drop of sour milk: it teems with 
life; of vinegar—life again. In short, animaleules and 
vegetable growths seem to spring up everywhere, accord- 
ing to the microscope. 

A very curious circumstance in relation to these ani- 
malcules is the difference of form, figure, size, and other 
characteristics, according to the material they dwell in, 
and in which they have been deyeloped. Paste animal- 
cules are different from vinegar animalcules, for example, 
and the difference is made good throughout. 

In modern times, perhaps the most strenuous advocate 
for the reality of spontaneous generation was an English 
Roman Catholic priest, called Needham. In 1745 he 
published a book recording the experiments he had 
made on this subject, together with the results of them. 
In this treatise he gives the results of experiments made 
with solutions contained in closed vessels. Prior to 
closing up the solutions, Needham took the precaution 
of boiling them, thereby te destroy any vitalized germs 
that might have existed in them, Examining after a 
certain time these solutions microscopically, he dis- 
covered animalcules in them; and yielding to the force 
of this evidence, he ended by expressing belief in spon- 
taneous generation. Needham’s views might never have 
achieved the prominence they did, but for the circum- 
stance of their adoption by Buffon, the great naturalist— 
® man whose pleasing and impressive style of writing 
did more to give him position, and lead him on to fame, 
than did his knowledge and philosophy, which were won- 
derfully superficial. Under the authority of Buffon, the 
belief in spontaneous generation became fashionable—a 
very absurd word in its application to science, I grant; 
but science has its absurdities, you may be sure, no less 
than other matters; it has its fashions. Opposed to the 
doctrine of spontaneous generation—to the theory of 
Needham and Buffon, that is to say—was a French phi- 
losopher named Bonnet. How desperate he regarded 
his own case may be inferred from the fact that he made 
no reply to the book published by Needham, and to which 
reference has been made. 

About this time lived and flourished the Italian Abbé 
Spallanzani, one of the greatest physiologists of the age. 
He would not believe in spontaneous generation. He 
wrote against it vigorously ; he combated it eloquently. 
The result was, that philosophers began at length 
mostly to side with him; though the result, I fancy, 
must be more attributable to religious faith repelling an 
abhorrent doctrine, than to any demonstration achieved 
by science. So little conclusive, indeed, were the argu- 
ments of Spallanzani, scientifically considered, that, quite 
within the remembrance of most of us, opinions favour- 
able to the belief in spontaneous generation passed cur- 
rent; for instance, some years ago there was great talk- 
ing about certain beings—not animalcules exactly, but 
insects—that were generated (so went the tale) by Mr. 
Crosse, in various solutions, by the influence of electricity. 
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In this condition, then, stood the debate at the time 
when—a few years ago—M. Pasteur applied himself to 
the investigation. After many ingenious experiments— 
the mechanism and arrangement of which shall be noticed 
presently—this philosopher showed that all the cases that 
had seemed to prove the reality of spontaneous genera- 
tion, proved, when investigated and sufficiently under- 
stood, the unreality of it. Having. thus prepared the 
ground, I will explain to the reader the beautiful, yet 
very simple means, adopted by M. Pasteur to effect his 
demonstrations. Many beautiful devices are simple when 
explained ; and that adopted by our experimenter is of 
the simplest, It involves a mere case of filtering or 
straining away, with the further condition superadded, of 
dissolying the strainer, and thus setting free whatever 
material might have been lodged upon or within it. 

Some years ago, when the chemist, Dr. Reid, enjoyed 
the distinguished privilege of “ ventilating” British legis- 
lators in Parliament assembled, he was naturally solici- 
tous that the air furnished should be of superior quality ; 
so he caused every breath of it to pass through wet 
calico, strained over a frame; and probably the readef,~ 
unaccustomed to such matters, would have been sur- 
prised at the bushels of blacksintercepted. I write notcon- 
cerning the merits or the demerits of the whole ventilating 
arrangements down at Westminster Palace. Whether 
costly or economical, I do not know, and do not care. 
Whether the soot caught was worth the catching, I do 
not know; but, sure enough, there it was, ‘To the ex- 
tent of soot filtration the process was effectual. There 
are more penetrative bodies than mere air-borne blacks, 
however—things that mere wet calico can not separate : 
things that will go through and through wet calico, and 
nobody be the wiser. It was wholly beyond Dr. Reid’s 
care or function to separate, or attempt to separate these ; 
but, had he wished to do so, he would have devised 
a thicker, denser, more interceptive filter, than that of 
mere wet strained calico. 

Of these introductory cases enough. We are all of 
us now prepared—scientific and unscientific alike—to 
understand the very beautiful filtration device adopted 
by M. Pasteur, We will assume that M. Pasteur has 
taken a little of some material accredited with the mys- 
terious function of producing animalcules spontaneously. 
He puts the material into some convenient vessel, com- 
municating with the air by a narrow orifice, in which 
latter is deposited a filter, so that all the air which may 
hereafter reach the material must be subjected to filtra- 
tion. Filtration! ay, a very peculiar filtration ; we must 
pause to describe it. The filter used by M. Pasteur is 
generally made of gun-cotton rammed hard, But where- 
fore gwa-cotton ? For the simple and pertinent reason, 
that gun-cotton dissolves in ether, forming collodion, 
whereas neither ordinary cotton nor wool, nor any other 
fibre than gun-cotton—so far as I know—does so dis- 
solve. Using this beautiful device, not only has M. 
Pasteur demonstrated the utter fallacy of the belief in 
spontaneous generation, but he actually catches, like 
fishes in a net, the little germs which, were it not for 
the filter, had gone on, and, finding a congenial resting- 
place, had sprung into full development. Living germs 
—eggs, so to speak—the beginnings of organic life, vege- 
table and animal, are caught by the myriad in M. Pas- 
teur’s gun-cotton net; indirectly proving (what is the 
fact) that the material operated upon does not yield a 
drop of animaleules ; directly proving (what again is the 
fact) that if the gun-cotton filter, after a sufficient period 
of active use, be dissolved in ether, its contents—the fish 
of the net, so to speak—are liberated, and fall to the bot- 
tom of the fluid, They fall, but not to rest. Inquisitor- 
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M. PASTEUR’S 


General Pasteur is after them again. He catches them, 
spreads them upon the field of his microscope, and puts 
them to the question. The microscope did a good deal 
in times gone by, to promulgate the belief in spontaneous 
generation, ‘ Let the microscope” make reparation, M. 
Pasteur may be assumed to say; and under his delicate 
manipulation, the microscope cancels former errors; 
not merely disclosing the presence of germs, the micro- 
scope individualizes those germs, nay, sometimes reveals 
plants and animalcules fully grown, and the broken 
branches (so to speak) of plants; and again, by figure of 
speech, the limbs of animals. Oh, chemists, chemists ! 
it will never suffice henceforth to dismiss the atmosphere 
as being made up of eighty per cent. nitrogen, twenty 
oxygen, with one part in a thousand of carbonic acid, 
or thereabouts, mingled with a little vapour and a 
few unimportant casualties. The atmosphere is made 
up of many things additional; and I do not know that 
we are logically correct in speaking of any constituent 
being ever present as a casualty. 

Though gun-cotton presents the advantage of sup- 
plying a filter material that dissolves in ether, and 
liberates the things of which M. Pasteur is in quest, 
many other substances answer equally well, so far as 
mere stoppage of the organizable germs and organized 
beings is in question. He sometimes employs asbestos 
for this purpose, igniting the material after it has been 
used a certain time and dried, whereby to destroy the 
organic material entangled. Whatever the filtering 
material may be, if only sufficiently dense, it succeeds 
completely. 

Still more extraordinary, perhaps, is the following :— 
M. Pasteur finds that in some cases he can absolutely cut 
off the approach of floating animalcules, by the device of 
transmitting the air which contains them through a 
small tube, many times bent upon itself at acute angles. 
These minute living creatures do not possess the faculty 
of turning an indefinite number of corners. Sooner or 
later, they strike against the glass wall, and falling, are 
intercepted. 

These beautiful discoveries are not a mere matter of 
curiosity: quite the reverse. They throw much light 
upon the once recondite series of phenomena compre- 
hended under the general term “ fermentation.” If we se- 
lect the vinegar-making or acetous fermentation, the case 
stands thus: There exist several methods by which vine- 
gar or acetic acid may be produced; but the subjecting 
of beer, wine, cider, etc., to the acetous fermentation is 
most general. Some of us may have learned to our cost, 
that if beer, cider, or wine (provided the latter be not 
too strong) be exposed to the air, under certain con- 
ditions of temperature, neither too hot nor too cold, the 
exposed liquid may turn to vinegar. It might seem 
pedantic, were I to indicate here the exact chemical 
changes which haye ensued; enough to state, that the 
vinegar—chemically known as “ acetic acid’—is a pro- 
duct of alcohol or spirit, that has been made to undergo 
a certain destruction. What causes the spirit under 
these circumstances to be destroyed, and changed to 
Vinegar, was a question not clearly answerable by che- 
mists before M. Pasteur had effected his discoveries. 
They did indeed speak vaguely of ferments, and made 
great use of the word “catalysis,” but without much 
advantage. It remained for M. Pasteur to show that 
the production of vinegar depended immediately on the 
growth of a certain microscopic plant, an organism that, 
when occurring in mosses, as it frequently dees, had 
long been known by the name of “ mother of vinegar.” 
People have been familiar with this so-called mother of 
vinegar time out of mind; but it was reserved for M. 
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Pasteur to reveal the true nature and operation of it. 
He has cleared up the mystery; which may be simply 
explained as follows. Some fermented liquor—beer, we 
will assume—is set aside under exposure to the atmo- 
sphere, at the fermenting temperature ; and thus situated, 
the atmosphere with which it comes in contact either 
holds the germ of a vinegar plant in suspension, or it 
does not. If not, there can be no vinegar; if, on the 
contrary, then does the plant establish itself, and, grow- 
ing, vinegar is the result. This being explained, a prac- 
tice commonly adopted by vinegar manufacturers becomes 
intelligible. They do not usually trust to any atmo- 
spheric casualty for their supply of vinegar plants, but 
adopt the surer course of collecting a mass of vinegar 
plants and transferring them to the liquid about to 
undergo fermentation, bodily. 

I have chosen the acetic or vinegar fermentation as 
the first illustrative case, because of the very common 
acquaintance most of us have with that varicty. But 
for this reason the alcoholic fermentation should have 
been first adverted to, inasmuch as it always precedes 
the acetous. Like the preceding case of fermentation— 
and indeed like all succeeding cases hereafter to be men- 
tioned—the transmutation of sugar to spirit, which oc- 
curs during the vinous or spirituous fermentation, is 
immediately attributable to the growth of certain minute 
vegetable forms. These, when aggregated into a mass, 
constitute the well-known “ yeast,” as the vinegar plants, 
when aggregated, constitute the “ mother of vinegar.” 

There are many sorts of fermentation, besides the 
two already mentioned. To cite examples: chemists are 
acquainted with the lactic, the butyric, and still more 
familiarly, the putrefactive fermentation. Now, accord- 
ing to M. Pasteur, only the first of the three is the 
result of minute vegetable growths; the second and 
third being referable to the destructive work of ani- 
malcules. 

Amidst so much that is wonderful in these discoveries 
of M. Pasteur, it is difficult to point out what is most 
wonderful. The assurance is calculated to astonish 
some of us, however, that many of the living animalcules 
encountered by the French philosopher can live and be 
none the worse after exposure to temperatures eyen 
higher than that of boiling water. This little fact should 
impress upon our memories the importance of thoroughly 
cooking our food, lest some of the living germs, on 
being swallowed, should give rise to ugly consequences. 
Such of us, moreover, as know a little chemistry, may 
perhaps rub our eyes with sheer astonishment, when 
informed by the French chemist that a certain race of 
animalcules, “ the vibriones,” to wit, cannot stand oxygen. 
To them this “ vital air,’ as Paley called it, is a veritable 
poison. On the contrary, they thrive and prosper in 
nitrogen, the gas which is so deadly to ourselves, and— 
excepting the “ vibriones”—+to all other animated beings. 

We must now say farewell to M. Pasteur, thanking 
him for sweeping away one of the coldest, ugliest, most 
unpoetical, not to say most atheistic beliefs, that ever 
gained partial acquiescence for a season. 





DENMARK AND THE DUCHIES. 


Wirnovt touching upon the political complications, past 
and prospective, of what is known as the Schleswig- 
Holstein question, or trying to unravel the perplexing 
maze in which endless discussion has involved the sub- 
ject, we would yet endeavour, for the benefit of our 
readers, in what seems a crisis upon which depend war 
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and the fate of nations, to throw some light upon the 
relations of the Duchies to each other—to Denmark 
proper and to Germany. 
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MAP OF DENMARK. 

A glance at the map accompanying our sketch, will 
show the geographical position of Holstein and Schles- 
wig respectively. The Duchy of Holstein, abutting on 
Germany on the south, has as its northern boundary 
the river Eyder. On the east, it is limited by the 
Baltic, and by the territories of Lubeck and Mecklenburg ; 
while its western shore is washed by the waters of the 
North Sea. With an area of 3280 English square 
miles, it is 100 miles long and 50 broad. A large part 
of its territory on the western side has been reclaimed 
from the ocean, which is shut out, as in Holland, by 
artificial dikes or mounds. A considerable portion of 
its soil is alluvial and fertile, and well fitted for the 
growth of the ordinary cereals. For harbours, it has 
the city of Altona, on the Elbe, and Kiel, the capital of 
the Duchy, on the eastern coast. From Kiel there is a 
canal to the Eyder, at Rendsburg, by which there is a 
free navigation from the Baltic to the German Ocean. 

Schleswig, stretching to an extent of 70 miles north- 
wards from the Eyder, is of an oblong form, and varies 
in breadth, from sea to sea, from 30 to 56 miles. An 
upland heath intersects this duchy from north to'south, 
on the east of which the land is fruitful, while the 
region westwards is marshy, and includes fine pasture 
land. Like to Holstein, the products of Schleswig are 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, hemp, and flax; while on its 
excellent pastures horses and horned cattle are reared. 
Its manufactures are mainly woollen and linen cloths. 
The numerous fisheries along its coasts add not a little 
to its varied resources. The area of Schleswig is 3534 
square miles, and its climate somewhat similar to that 
of the North of England. 

Near to Hamburg, and clinging to the Elbe, lies the 
territory of the little duchy of Lauenburg; the area of 
which is only about 400 square miles. Flat in the north 
und west, the ground rises into eminences towards its 
southern border. 
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Denmark proper includes Jutland and the Danish 
isles; the chief of which are Zealand, Funen, Laaland, 
and Falster. It possesses also the Ferroe isles and 
Iceland, and the colonies of St. Croix, St. Thomas, and 
St. John, in the West Indies. If agricultural produc- 
tion is less advanced in the Duchies than in Denmark, 
the former have the advantage in cattle rearing. Its po- 
pulation, according to the census of 1860, is 1,600,551. 
Its area is 14,642 square miles, of which 9667 belong to 
the mainland, and 4975 to the islands. Denmark is 


_| perhaps the most ancient monarchy in Europe. Pre- 


viously to 1660, it was limited and elective ; in that year 
it was made hereditary and absolute. Since 1848 it has 
enjoyed liberal constitutional government. 

The population of Holstein is 544,419, and purely 
German ; so also are the 50,147 inhabitants of Lauenburg. 
Schleswig contains a mixed population of 409,907 ; some- 
what more than one-half are Danes: the remainder are 
Germans, with a small proportion of Frisians. The 
Danish nationality is of course located in the northern 
portion of the duchy, and the German in the southern. 
In the region intermediate, there is a mixture of the two 
races. In the north, Danish is the official language; 
in the south, the High German; while in the middle or 
mixed region, both the Danish and High German are 
used in the churches and courts of law. The Frisian 
idiom obtains more or less along the south-western - 
coast, and in some of the adjoining islands. 

With this mixture of races, and with the prejudices 
and antipathies thence arising, it is evident that the task 
of government must be attended with peculiar difficulties. 
There has been, in fact, for many years, not only a 
chronic irritation, but an avowed dissatisfaction, among 
the German section of the population. Among other 
matters, the Germans particularly complain of the forced 
instruction in the Danish language to which their 
children are subjected, of the use of Danish* in churches 
where it is not understood, and of restrictions on the 
liberty of the German press. In a petition presented 
in 1860, to the late king, and signed by a majority of the 
Schleswig Diet, his Majesty is entreated to “bring to 
an end the painful state in which the affairs of the 
country are at present, and which destroys the most 
important and sacred interests ofthe duchy of Schleswig.” 
With this glimpse at the discontents in Schleswig, 
which recent circumstances have not helped to remove, 
and which, indeed, are almost inevitable where two dis- 
tinct races are brought so immediately into contact, and 
to one of which the government is alien, we now proceed 
to trace in few words the historical relation of the 
Duchies to Denmark. 

Schleswig was originally a part of the province of 
Jutland. It afterwards became a fief of the Danish 
Crown, and was subsequently partitioned into three 
divisions, among the branches of the House of Oldenburg. 
The Duchy was, however, in 1721, formally re-incor- 
porated into the crown, and became a part of the Danish 
State, although not united to the territory of Denmark 
proper. Such, substantially, is the position in which 
Schleswig now stands to Denmark. It never formed a 
portion of Germany. 

Holstein was acquired by Christian 1 of Denmark, in 
1460, and was heldas afief of the German empire until that 
empire was dissolved in 1806. On the 9th of September 
of that year, by letters patent the Duchy was united to 
the body politic of the Danish monarchy. In order to 
secure his southern frontier from attack by the great 
German Powers, through the mutual neutrality of the 





* The Danes in Schleswig make similar complaints on thei side, 
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members of the Germanic Confederation, King Frederick 
vi entered, for Holstein, into that body. To this obvious 
advantage, however, were attached corresponding draw- 


backs. The chief of these was that the Federal Diet 
awvpored the right of interference in the affairs of Hol- 
stein, and came also, in time, to exert through Holstein 
an indirect influence in Schleswig, and consequently in 
Denmark proper. Lauenburg, with its German people, 
was conveyed to Denmark by treaty, in 1815. Holstein 
and Lauenburg are known as the “ German duchies” of 
the Danish king. As Duke of Holstein-Lauenburg, the 
king occupies the tenth place, and has three votes in the 
Federal Diet ; his contribution to the forces of the Con- 
federation is a contingent of 3600 troops. 

Since 1815, the Duchies have afforded matter for re- 
peated misunderstandings and interminable discussions. 
This undesirable state of things has arisen mainly from 
the double relation sustained by Holstein to Denmark, 
on the one hand, and to Germany on the other. It is 
subject to the Danish Crown, and at the same time, as 
Federal territory, under the authority of the Frankfort 
Diet. All attempts to organize the Danish monarchy, 
and to produce constitutional harmony between its dif- 
ferent provinces, have been thwarted by the Diet, and 
resented as infrmgements of its rights and authority. 

The first interference of Germany in the affairs of Den- 
mark was occasioned by the influence which the Holstein 
nobility had acquired in Schleswig, and arose from their 
appeal to the Diet to sanction their claims, and to recog- 
nise a union between Holstein and Schleswig. This 
movement, which began in 1815, though discounte- 
nanced for the time being at Frankfort, gave rise to what 
is known as Schleswig-Holsteinism—a scheme of poli- 
tical doctrines, as touching the Duchies, based on a theory 
originated and supported by the researches of Dahlman 





and other German professors of the University of Kiel. 
The main features of this theory are, that in point of 
public law the Duchies are not provinces of the Danish 
State, but States in their own right, connected with each 
other by an indissoluble, or at any rate not yet lawfully 
dissolved political union, and only by a dynastic union 
with Denmark proper and the Danish Crown. Accord- 
ingly, it is held by the party of Schleswig-Holsteiners 
that, although the position of the Duchies has not of 
late been in accordance with this right, yet the right 
still exists unimpaired, and should be vindicated by 
force. Their professed aim and endeavour are to unite 
Schleswig to Holstein, and thus to detach the former 
from Denmark. The Danish Government utterly re- 
pudiates this pretended right to incorporation, and 
directs its policy and power to the frustration of all 
efforts tending to that end. The rebellion in Holstein, 
and the war between Germany and Denmark, in 1848-50, 
sprang out of this question. Schleswig-Holsteimism, in 
fact, fies at the root of all the prolonged contentions 
between the Danes and the Germans. A chief cause, 
which should not be overlooked, of the vigour and per- 
sistency with which the political doctrines involved in 
the Schleswig-Holstein scheme are maintained, is the 
determination and activity of the national party in Ger- 
many. The consolidation of all Germany into one State 
is the grand object to attain which the labours of this 
party are directed. Naturally, therefore, on the ground 
of the German population in Schleswig, it adopted 
Schleswig-Holstein ideas, and advocated the adhesion of 
that duchy to the Confederation. The acquisition of 
Schleswig would, besides, give Germany access to the 
sea, and enable her to become a naval power, which, in 
the view of the national party, as a regenerated and 


mighty nation of the future, she must needs be, 
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Schleswig-Holsteinism was, besides, adopted by the 
Duke of Augustenburg as coinciding with his pretensions 
to the Duchies, or to serve his ambitious purposes. In 
1837 the Duke issued a pamphlet, entitled, “On the 
Succession in Schleswig and Holstein.” The object of 
this production was to make good the position, that, on 
the failure of the direct male line of the royal family, 
the Duchies fell to himself, as the nearest agnate or male 
heir of the blood. Eagerly, therefore, was the demise 
of the late king, the last of the line, looked forward to 
by the House of Augustenburg, by the Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners, and by the great mass of the German nation- 
ality, as an event which would accomplish the liberation 
of the Germans from foreign dominion, and lead to the 
expulsion of the Danes from the Duchies. That event 
unexpectedly took place at the palace of Gliicksburg, on 
the 15th of November last. The news spreading from 
the palace produced instantly a popular ferment through- 
out the Fatherland. Prince Frederick of Augustenburg 
formally asserted his claims, although hig father, the 
late Duke, had executed a formal deed of renuncia- 
tion for himself and his heirs. The Prince has been 
strenuously supported by the national party, and by 
several of the minor German powers. Not to speak of 
public meetings and other demonstrations, the depth 
and extent of the movement in his favour is shown by a 
motion recently carried in the Prussian Chamber, by 231 
against 63 votes, tothe effect that ‘the interestsand honeur 
of Germany require that all the Geyman States should 
protect the rights of the Duchies, reeagnising the heredi- 
tary Prince of Augustenburg as Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and afford him effectual assistance in asserting 
his right.” The Augustenburg. palace has been con- 
verted into a court, where ducal state is held, and 
addresses received, and speeches made. ‘The finance 
minister of the Prince has issued bonds for a loan, and 
other busy officials pretend to administer the affairs of 
the Duchies. A proclamation, signed “ Frederick, Duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein,” has been published, thanking 
the Schleswig-Holsteiners for their fidelity. It says :— 
“ Legitimate right and ancient charters of the country 
are united in my person with national claims and the 
demands of humanity. Supported by the friendly 
assistance of the Confederation, I hope to ‘be able 
speedily to commence the new organization of the 
Schleswig-Holstein army.” Muskets to the number of 
100,000, intended for the Prince, it is said, have been 
seized at Altona. Wor is it to be denied that but for 
the London Treaty of May, 1852, which settled the sue- 
cession to the Danish dominions, and the expressed 
determination of the two great German Powers, Austria 
and Prussia, to adhere to the provisions of that treaty, 
the Augustenburg claims, supported as they have been, 
would probably have proved irresistible, and the mon- 
archy have suffered disruption. . 

When, in 1837, the Augustenburg claims were ad- 
vanced, the Danish monarch, Frederick v1, and after 
him Christian v1, made efforts to have all uncertainty 
removed as to the question of the disputed succession. 
It was, however, reserved to the late king, Frederick 
vu, to accomplish so important an object. After much 
negotiation, the Emperor of Russia, who claimed a por- 
tion of Holstein as a descendant of Adolph, first Duke 
of Holstein-Gottorp, renounced his pretensions in favour 
of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sénderborg- 
Gliicksburg and his male agnatic lineage. The nearest 
cognates also renounced their rights in favour of his 
wife, the Princess Louise, born Princess of Hesse. In 
1850 a protocol was signed by the Great Powers, ac- 
knowledging the integrity of the Danish monarchy, and 





intimating their intention of procuring a settlement of 
the succession. The result was the Treaty of London, 
signed on the 8th of May, 1852, by England, France, 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria, and acceded to, with few 
and insignificant exceptions, by all the other European 
Powers. “The treaty of the 8th May, 1852,” says Lord 
Russell, in his diplomatic communications to Foreign 
Courts, “ binds England, and all the other Powers who 
signed it, to maintain Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein-Sénderborg-Gliicksburg as hereditary possessor 
of all lands then combined under the sceptre of his 
Majesty the King of Denmark.” Prince Christian, born 
on the 8th of April, 1818, is descended from the royal 
Danish line by Louise, grand-daughter of Frederick v, 
who married Duke Frederick of Gliicksburg. In 1853 
he was created Prince of Denmark; and before his 
accession to the throne he held the offices of Lieutenant- 
General, Inspector-General, and Commander-in-Chief of 
the Danish Cavalry. He was also a member of the 
Privy Council, On the 21st of December, 1858, he 
received for himself and his desgendants the title of 
Royal Highness. His marriage to Louise, daughter of 
William, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, took place on the 
26th of May, 1842. 

The title of Christian 1x ta the entire dominions of 
the Danish Crown undoubtedly reposes on the London 
Treaty. We can scareely coneeive a more composite 
kingdom, or one mere difficult to rule, than that to 
which he has sq recently succeeded. Denmark proper 
and Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg are united and 
yet distinet, Belonging equally to the Crown, they are 
not members each of the other; while the two last own 
also an alien authority. There is, besides, the alleged 
inter-relation between Schleswig and Holstein, the 
source of endless complication and contention. To which 
we may add the difficulties of government arising from 
jealous and rival nationalities, and the troubles to which 
the disputed succession has given birth. As to the rela- 
tions between the parts of this complex monarchy, the 
view taken by the Danish party and government, accctm- 
ing to Gosch, substantially is, that “the four provinces 
of the monarchy enjoy a certain degree of mutual inde- 
pendence, and stand all in the same relation to the Crown. 
Schleswig and Holstein are provinces of the Danish 
monarchy just as is the kingdom of Denmark proper. 
Still, they are not part of the kingdom, nor in any kind 
of special subordination to the kingdom, or to one an- 
other, but all co-ordinate.” 

It is not our intention, as we have said, to speculate 
on future probabilities. At the time we write, the 
Federal execution in Holstein has taken place, with 
further results now known to our readers. ‘lhe ordi- 
nance of 30th March, isolating Holstein, has been with- 
drawn ; other concessions will also most likely be made 
by Denmark. The isolation of Holstein, and the restric- 
tion of German influence south of the Eyder, are the 
policy of the Danish national party; but this is ob- 
noxious to the Schleswig-Holsteiners, who seek to 
accomplish the union of the Duchies. This union the 
Danes not only oppose, but will resist by force, to the 
utmost. ‘To them it is a vital question. We can only 
hope that some peaceable solution may yet be found of the 
perplexing Schleswig-Holstein problem. 





FOUR YEARS IN THE PRISONS OF ROME. 
CHAPTER XIIl.—CRUELTY AND INJUSTICE OF THE PAPAL 
GOVERNMENT, 

Dvurine the time I was in the fortress of Paliano, I en- 
deavoured to observe as much as possible the rules of 
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prudence and patience, -especially towards the govern- 
ment, as it was certainly no use to resist those.in whose 
power I was. I indeed considered it proper to be 
obedient to every order that was not inconsistent with 
my own sense of what was dignified and right. During 
this time I sent many supplications to persons in power, 
and also to the government, praying them to grant me 
my liberty, as two persons could not be punished for 
this supposed possession of one paper, and one had 
already suffered imprisonment and exile. But if not 
my liberty, I prayed for the exile I had been promised. 
I again wrote to the Ambassador, who answered me on 
the 17th of February, 1853, asking me where I wished to 
go topass my exile. I answered by letter, that I wished 
to be allowed to go into France. Time passed very 
heavily with me during the early spring months—a 
season that in bygone happy times was so beautiful 
to my every sense. All nature was dressed in such 
colours as an Italian climate alone can show. By going 
to a certain part: of the fortress, where we sometimes 
walked by way of recreation, there was a kind of turret 
window, whence we could see the beautiful smiling 
country, and the happy peasants in their picturesque 
costume, at work near to their little huts. Oh, how I 
envied them what seemed to me a bird-like liberty! 
But even this pleasure, mournful as it was, was soon 
denied to us; for mournful it is indeed for a captive to 
see the liberty of others: and as soon as it was found 
out, I lost even this pleasure. I was one evening 
watching the setting sun over the blue mountains, and 
I unthinkingly called a “ good night” (buona notte caro) 
to a passing peasant, when by ill-luck the guardian saw 
me, and the very next day I found that they were 
making the wall higher, so as to cut off all view from us 
poor captives. 

On the 4th of May, the Rev. Father Cipolla signified to 
me that the government seemed better disposed towards 
me than before, and he kindly promised to give me the 
earliest notice af its decree. In my supplications to the 
Pope, and different members of the government, also to 
the Signor President of the Sacra Consulta, I showed 
to them clearly that as there were no proofs against me, 
there was no law which could condemn me, But, alas 
for power when it is in the hands of tyrants. Again I 
stated that the papers of which I was accused as the 
possessor, and which I saw for the first time when 
shown to me by the President, were not mine. No 
person could say they had ever seen them in my 
possession, no one could say they had seen me put them 
in the wardrobe where they were found; for had they, 
I should certainly have been denounced then and there, 
or at least been accused in presence of the judge. More- 
over, when my room was searched my few papers were 
found in perfect order. My diary, in which I had 
always kept some verses, and a few letters, constituted 
my all of papers; therefore there was nothing to raise 
even a suspicion against me, for my papers which were 
not letters were from people in power, relative to my 
public career. But I consoled myself by reflecting that 
the sword of justice I feared not, having before me the 
shield of innocence. But in Rome they would, if pos- 
sible, punish a man’s very thoughts. Even had the 
said papers been mine, six or twelve months’ imprison- 
ment was the punishment by their own law; but every 
reason or law was as nothing, for they only followed 
their own arbitrary will, Whilst I was suffering all the 
anxieties of hope deferred, and every other species of 
misery, I had the knowledge that there were many in 
the prison who were condemned for capital offences, 
Whose sentences varied from fifteen to sixty years of 
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the galleys, one being for his lifetime. Some of these I 
heard were sent into exile, others granted full liberty : 
among these were Leali Moloni, Berti, Govoni, Guistini, 
and Sabadini. None of these had been in prison half 
the time I had. Besides, I felt that some respect was 
due to my condition in life, my father having been 
Imperial Councillor (Imperiale Regio Consigliere), my 
uncle and cousins high placed in the Court of Vienna, 
and in the diplomacy of Venice. All this I at last 
pleaded very strongly to the authorities; urging my 
father’s and my own long service to the state, I entreated 
them to allow me to go into France, Belgium, or America, 
so as to save myself the pain of dying in that dreadful 
place. But all was in vain; a judgment without appeal 
was sufficient to shut every door, and close eyery hope 
of grace, from the mis-named Holy Father. But I had 
yet to learn that tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope. The Papal 
Government at this time was like a ferocious tiger, 
whose appetite was never satisfied. 

In the year 1849, the Liberal party gained in Rome 
a battle against the French troops. On the 30th of April 
in the following year, five young men put up at the top 
of their house the tricolor of Italy, in Bengal lights, 
in commemoration of their good cause, and the victory 
they had gained. For this they were arrested and 
taken to prison, and one of them whom I well knew, 
Signor Gigli, is still there. His sentence is for twenty 
years. He was then only nineteen years of age; so that 
the spring-time of his life is wasted, his manhood made 
desolate, his life thus lost in the noisome gloom of a 
prison cell. He went to that dreary place a frank, open- 
hearted boy, who had in youthful vivacity and joyousness 
done this simple act; and its fearful consequences are a lifo 
lost, in the very dawn of its beautiful aspirations, and at 
an age when the future seems a bright, bright dream. 
What a dreadful awakening will his be, poor youth! 
Another case which came under my own notice was that 
of the young Signor Enrico Ruspoli, twenty-three years 
of age, and cousin to the prince of that noble name. He 
also was suspected to have joined in this harmless de- 
monstration. His treatment was most disgraceful. He 
was walking in the streets of Rome, with his young and 
delicate wife, when he was suddenly seized by three 
carabinieri, and forcibly separated from her. The wife, 
poor thing, seeing the peril of her husband, cried loudly 
for assistance; she received a violent blow on the head 
from one of these fiends, which rendered her almost 
senseless. They then beat the poor gentleman, in taking 
him to prison, with a thick stick, driving him into his pri- 
son cell more as though driving a beast, in which prison he 
remained for months, not even knowing the fate of his 
beloved wife, to whom he had been married but a few 
months. He was then discharged for want of proper evi- 
dence, or for fear of proceeding againstaname soillustrious. 

In the year 1850, the celebrated sculptor Signor Ri- 
naldi was suspected of receiving a Lombard refugee in his 
house. The carabinieri came and searched, and, finding 
no person whom they sought, they would not go away 
empty-handed ; so they took the whole of the inmates, 
consisting of Rinaldi, his wife, children, and servants. 
Not content with this, the physician who was attending 
a member of the family and a lady visitor they took 
also—altogether fourteen persons, who for no ill done to 
either persons or the state, remained in prison eight days. 

Somewhere about the same epoch the carabinieri ap- 
peared at midnight at the house of a young man of high 
respectability, who had not been long married. When 
the ring came at the bell the servant opened the door 
timidly, for both wife and husband had retired to bed at 
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that late hour. The young man hearing that it was the 
myrmidons of the police, ordered the door to be opened, 
and requested them to go into the saloon, where he would 
come directly he was dressed. But with indelicate rude- 
ness theyin one minute entered the bed-room. The young 
husband prayed them to leave the room, as their appear- 
ance frightened his wife, who was within a few months 
of being a mother; also to allow him to dress himself, 
promising to do so quickly. But all was nothing to 
these brutalized natures: they would not quit the room, 
but desired him to rise and come with them. The un- 
fortunate young wife, when she saw that she was about 
to be robbed of the treasure of her life, the loved father 
of her yet unborn babe, threw her arms round his neck, 
and refused to be separated, beseeching the intruders to 
leave him with her that night, and that on the morrow 
she would herself accompany him to the police. But what 
to these man fiends was all this? Nothing. The ago- 
nized look, the fast flowing tears of wife-like mental 
agony, so quiet yet so loud in its speech, were nought 
to them. Who shall tell the sufferings of that unhappy 
husband, and the still more miserable wife, whose heart 
was gradually even then breaking with the agony of 
separation? But time was up; and, taking the young 
man rudely by the arm, as he was giving a last heart- 
breaking adieu to his suffering wife, who had now lost 
all power of supporting herself, and was already in the 
pangs of premature maternity, they forced him away ; 
and in one short hour after the departure of her dearly- 
loved husband, that faithful wife and robbed mother was 
dead. After some months of prison, they ceased to 
proceed against the young man, because in fact they 
had no reason, and he was set~at liberty. But, alas! 
what liberty? The first thing, of course, was to go to 
his habitation, that home where he had passed the first 
sacred months of his happy married life; but all was 
shut, and there was no appearance of life in its silence. 
With a feeling of suffocation he proceeded to the house of 
a friend, where he learnt the dreadful truth of his double 
bereavement. If a Supreme hand had not sustained him 
in that trying moment, he too must have paid with his 
life the debt of love to his lost wife. 

It is to such overpowering injustice as this, that we 
owe the furious passions which are known to be the in- 
mates of some Italian breasts. In this priest-ridden 
land, human life—that inestimable gift of an Almighty 
God—is held as nothing. But imnocent blood cries 
with a loud voice for vengeance to heaven, and the day 
is assuredly not far off, when that wicked power will 
tremble in the sight of an offended and enraged popu- 
lation, and hereafter in the sight of an offended God, 
who will require all that innocent blood at their hands. 

Many ladies of condition and high family were taken 
from their homes to a prison. The ladies Castellani, 
Mesdames Narducci, and Montecchi, and a little boy of 
nine years old, were put there at the same time for speak- 
ing some words against the Pope. Things even more 
ridiculous than these I could tell, and with truth, almost 
by the dozen; but one or two will suffice. A parrot 
which had learnt to say some words against the Pope was 
ordered out of Rome; and a beautiful bullfinch, for sing- 
ing a patriotic song, was cruelly killed by the police. 

A short time since, being in company with a Roman 
lady, married to an English gentleman, I was speaking 
of the comfort of English homes, and how their very 
beauty was an encouragement to every moral and 
domestic virtue—even in the middle and better lower 
class ef people—houses, farms, etc., etc., passing from 
father to son, generation after generation, and being cul- 
tivated in a manner which is to be seen nowhere but in 





peaceful, thriving, happy, free England. She entirely 
agreed with me in all I said, loving England as her 
adopted country ; “ but” said she, “this would, alas! be of 
no use in Roman Italy, unless a great change takes place, 
because the father, who to-day is in his home, may to- 
morrow be the inmate of a prison, and his property, large 
or small, taken to fill the pockets of the priests. This is 
the reason,” said she, “that so much of our abundantly 
yielding land is left without cultivation ; because no one 
knows how long what is his to-day may remain so.” 


CHAPTER XIV.—TORTURE IN THK ROMAN PRISONS, 

I must confess that, notwithstanding all my efforts to 
the contrary, I began to feel my spirits every day giving 
way toa nervous kind of dread; for months had now 
elapsed in this miserable uncertainty, and mental and 
bodily strength seemed too weak for the conflict. I had 
always as a boy, and a very young man, endeavoured to 
make my wants as few as possible ; because, when I first 
went to the school before going to the University of 
Padua, from my parents’ house, I suffered for the want 
of that delicate food it had been my dear mother’s care 
to provide for me. I therefore, as it were, educated 
myself to bear with patience this change, for I knew 
I could not expect home fare in a boarding-school ; 
and I never allowed myself to think of more than simple 
food, feeling that we eat to live, not live to eat. Had 
I not done so, I should have suffered more in prison, 
even more than I did. I was terribly weak, and had 
a painful craving for something that was clean and fit 
to eat. Starvation—for it was nothing less—had taken 
away nerve and flesh, and I was indeed a most unhappy 
sight. Deeper and deeper distrust took possession of 
my mind of that government which, ‘according to its 
pretended sanctity, ought to be a model of prudence, 
charity, mercy, and humanity, and which, instead, exhibits 
a combination of cruelty and oppression. Had I then 
known, in its beauty and its fulness, the consolation of 
the Holy Scriptures, how comforting they would have 
been to my spirit, and how applicable to my case the 
words of our Lord, when he thus graciously invites all 
who are suffering : “‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my 
yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 
For my yoke is easy, and my burden is light.” 

When I had been in the fortress little more than a 
year, I was visited by two monks of the order of Pas- 
sionists : they are next in clerical dignity to the Jesuits. 
They said they were sent by special command of the 
Pope to visit me. I therefore took care to speak de- 
cidedly, yet prudently, against the unjust punishment to 
which I had been subjected at the hands of the govern- 
ment ; and this I did so that all present should be witness 
to what I said. But of these men I cannot complain ; 
one of them, Father Giuliano, was afterwards in the 
habit of visiting and remaining in the prison for two or 
three days, to confess the prisoners ; and because he was 
kind and honest, and, for a great wonder, did not endea- 
vour to make our confessions tell against us, he was 
actually reprimanded by the Sacra Consulta, for pro- 
tecting the prisoners too much. Poor man! in other 
words, beneath the priest’s gown for once there beat a 
human heart, which was touched with pity to see so 
many sufferers to whom he could give no help; relief he 
gave, for human sympathy is always pleasant to those 
who suffer. I cannot give the specific reason, but I was 
told by himself, that one morning, when about to take 
his coffee, he found that belladonna was put into it, and 
that, without doubt, by the Chief of the Infirmary—the 
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same who had assassinated my poor friend Baron Sabe- 
riano—he having received his orders, no doubt, from head- 
quarters. I must not forget to tell, that twice during 
the night the guardians of the prisons, accompanied by 
three or four more men bearing flambeaux, and armed 
with sticks, entered the different sections with a great 
noise; went to every part of the saloon; going to tfie 
windows, and beating against them; and trying the iron 
rails, to see if all were safe. Indeed, being awakened by 
these people bending over you, it did not require a great 
stretch of the imagination to believe one’s self transported 
into aland of demons. Sometimes these fellows ordered 
us to get up, and our miserable sack of straw was looked 
into, to see if we had any sharp instruments or papers 
concealed in it. In the day time also, during our ab- 
sence in the walking ground, we found that this was done. 

If any one were suspected of disobedience to rules in 
the fortress of Paliano, or, indeed, for any slight offence, 
he was taken to the Tower, which was really a tower, it 
being a very high place on the top of the fortress. When 
there, they put his feet into the balze, which is a 
chain of iron having seven rings attached toit. This 
meets round each ankle, thus keeping the feet together. 
Another instrument of punishment was the ceppi, which 
was also an iron ring round each ankle; at the back 
of each ring was a hole, through which, at the back of 
each ankle, was passed a straight piece of iron about a 
foot and a half in length, which obliged the unfortu- 
nate prisoner to stand always in one position. This 
ceppi weighed one hundred and twenty pounds. But 
this was not enough. Although the poor fellows so 
served could not move more than a step at a time, 
they had on the right leg also another chain, called the 
braga. In this chain was a ring, which, with the chain, 
fastened them straight up against the wall. Thus they 
were kept from ten to thirty days, being released only 
enough to allow them to slide on to the ground and then 
sleep, and feeding only on black bread and water. Whilst 
there, they were subjected to all kinds of insults from 
the so-called guardians. Imagine the feelings of a man 
of refinement placed in a position from which he could 
not move—insulted, derided, struck, and—even that last 
and passing indignity—spat upon, by these fiends in 
human guise, who were encouraged for doing this, as 
for something highly meritorious. I must not omit 
that two or three times we remained without bread and 
soup, because we positively could not eat one or the 
other, they being so intolerably bad and dirty. We were 
also deprived of our little recreation, the walk in the small 
court of the fortress, being threatened with the braga 
if we attempted to move, and also tied together during 
the night by the notorious catena lunga, or long chain. 
This chain was passed through the last ring of each 
braga, and then into rings fixed in the piece of stone 
over which we slept, thus fastening together all the indi- 
viduals of one prison, the two last being secured by two 
rings larger and stronger than the rest, and finished by 
two enormous padlocks. This catena lunga is used 
constantly in all the prisons of the Roman States, and in 
the Darsena of Civita Vecchia, in which prison, in the 
night time, from three hundred to four hundred prisoners, 
and sometimes greater numbers, are in this fashion 
united together. If they speak or move, against the 
rules, they are beaten with sticks by the mozzi, or pri- 
soners, always of the lowest kind, who are distinguished 
for their attention to discipline, or are no doubt taken 
for this office from their harsh disposition, like execu- 
tioners of some wicked laws. They always accompany 
the guardians, are always armed, and with the invariable 
stiletto in their pocket, 








But another instrument of punishment, still more 
dreadful in its consequences, is the cavalletto, which I 
saw myself used in the Carcere Nuove; it is in use for 
those accused of common crimes, and particularly for 
a refusal of the proper discipline. It is constituted of 
a large piece of stone, like marble, before which the 
patient or prisoner is obliged to kneel, putting the 
stomach over the stone; he is then fastened by the 
ankles to the rings in the ground, and his hands or 
wrists in like manner, in the front, are also fastened. 
Thus it is impossible for the unfortunate to move. But 
now begins his proper torture. On his naked back and 
shoulders he is beaten with a thong about two feet 
long, twenty-five times or more, according tu the gravity 
of his crime. Shame! that in all Italy there should 
be found a man to inflict such a punishment. Those 
prisoners who were wanting in respect tothe guardians, 
were served with an iron collar closed all round the 
throat, and secured to the wall with a small piece of 
chain which passes through the ring at the back; and 
the prisoner is obliged to stand in this strangling 
position for an hour or more. Speaking against the 
Virgin Mary, or the saints, is punished by the applica- 
tion of the mordacchia, which is a kind of pair of iron 
scissors, which are put upon the tongue. The person 
so punished is obliged to put his tongue out, as if for a 
doctor to see, and then this torturing instrument is 
applied, obliging (as it closes on with a spring) the 
prisoner to keep the tongue out of the mouth; and this 
is kept on as long as the chief guardian may think fit. 
When taken off, the tongue is so inflamed and swollen, 
that it is often impossible to again draw it into the mouth 
for many hours. Infamy of infamies! for this triple- 
crowned tyrant to call himself the vicegerent of Him, 
the Lord of love and mercy, who forgave his worst per- 
secutors on the accursed tree; this king priest has 
numbers of his subjects suffering the pains that kill, and 
the misery which is only known in his Babylon. Also 
after death they persist in animosity against their pri- 
soners. We were all aware, in that dreadful place of 
misery and suffering, Paliano, what sort of burial, in case 
of death, was awarded to us. Ata short distance from 
Paliano was a deep pit, which had a kind of sliding 
shaft. This was the cemetery, for it was so called. As 
soon as one of the poor captives was dead, he was, 
within a quarter of an hour, taken to this shaft; and 
without- coffin or priest he was taken, just as he died, on 
a kind of ladder, and slid down this shaft into this hole, 
one body frequently acting as a propeller to the other. 
You may imagine the feeling of my mind at the thought 
of losing my life in such a place; indeed, the fear of impri- 
sonment, and its after consequence, went far to destroy 
the nerves of the strongest. For the truth respecting all 
these fearful tortures I can vouch, having been an eye- 
witness of some, and the unfortunate recipient of others. 
Any one who visits the prisons of Civita Vecchia will 
there see multitudes who are daily—nay, hourly—being 
slowly murdered, and this in the midst of civilized 
Europe. May God in his mercy soon open their prison 
doors, by the regeneration of my beloved country ! 
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Strangers from all parts flocked to hear him on Sabbath 
mornings. I lost but one hearer, my own servant, whom 
I recommended to his church, as she had been benefited 
by his ministry. He was so pleased at this act on my 
part, that he said to me, “ Mr. Leifchild, it shall be tit- 
for-tat; you have recommended your servant to attend 
my ministry, I have recommended my own daughter to 
attend yours.” And this she did constantly (being then 
at a school where the young ladies frequented Bridge 
Street Chapel). 

I contrived to hear him often on Thursday evenings 
preceding the Ordinance Sunday, and was always de- 
lighted and edified. We went together to a great num- 
ber of anniversary services, and I enjoyed much of his 
conversation. At first, I fancied it would be difficult to 
preach before him; but I found him to be so kind and 
candid, and sometimes even commendatory, that at length 
this difficulty wore off. 

T learnt from him that most of his great sermons 
were first worked out in thought, and inwardly elabo- 
rated in the very words in which they were delivered. 
Thus they were held so tenaciously in the memory that 
he could repeat them verbatim at the distance of years. 
He ridiculed the delusion of those who supposed that 
the perorations of his sermons were delivered impromptu, 
observing that they were the most carefully studied parts 
of the whole discourse. 

He had an intimate knowledge of character, and some- 
times described to me in a single sentence the exact 
character of individuals whom we both knew. Hearing 
that Dr. Chalmers was about to visit Bristol, and was 
coming to hear him, he sent word that unless he assured 
him he would not be present that morning, he would 
not preach. He told me that he had. once heard Dr. 
Chalmers at Leicester, and was so electrified that he 
then determined he would never preach before him. 
How afraid these great men are of one another! 

We were present, together with several ministers, at 
the opening of Mr. Hare’s new chapel at Bedminster, on 
which occasion Dr. Chalmers preached the morning ser- 
mon. In the course of it he took occasion to commend 
ornamental building, and described most vividly the 
beauty of a landscape with its village spire pcinting to 
heaven. When we all dined together afterwards, Dr. 
Chalmers was thanked for his “admirable discourse,” to 
which Mr. Hall expressed only a qualified assent. Some 
of us who were near him pressed him to say what he 
really thought about the part on village spires, when he 
simply said “ Apocryphal, sir, apocryphal.” 

The preacher of the evening not being a favourite 
with Mr. Hall, he begged to be left to himself in the 
house. After a long service we returned, and I asked 
him if he did not feel weary of solitude. “No, sir,” he 
replied, “I have been well occupied; I have read the 
whole of Dr. Watts’s Psalms and Hymns—quite through, 
sir—every one of them, sir—a thing I have never done 
before, nor ever thought of doing—every one of them, 
sir, I assure you.” 

He did not object to a man’s consciousness of his 
superiority if it were real, and above all things he ad- 
mired candour. I was present with him when Dr. 
McAll was preaching at the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Chapel at Cheltenham. ‘When the preacher afterwards 
saw Mr. Hall inthe vestry, he said,“I am glad, Mr. 
Hall, that I have had you fora hearer; I shall be grati- 
fied by hearing your opinion of the sermon, for I know 
it will be a just one, and I shall profit by it.’ Mr. Hall 
was delighted with the speaker’s manliness, and most 
judiciously commended the discourse. 


He could be blunt, and almost insulting. A Baptist 
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minister of Bristol, who had travelled with him in Wales, 
where they had heard Christmas Evans (a celebrated 
Welsh preacher), was listening to Mr. Hall’s vivid descrip- 
tion of the power of that extraordinary man’s address, 
appearance, and preaching, “But, sir,” observed his com- 
panion, “ you remember that he had but one eye.” “One 
eye, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Hall, “why, sir, if I had a 
thousand such eyes as yours I would give them all 
for that one.” 

Mr. Hall was averse to being questioned upon points 
to which no satisfactory replies could be given, at least 
by himself. He was also unwilling to expatiate in tlie 
region of prophecy, although he seemed at one time to 
favour the notion of a premillennial advent of our Lord. 
When I proceeded to press him with the difficult 
questions attending the theory of the personal ap- 
pearance, such as whether it would be local, and whether 
it would be tangible, and how such conditions could 
comport with others opposite to them, he suddenly 
became impatient, and exclaimed, “ Very true, sir, very 
true; but come, Mr. Leifchild, let us have no more of 
that ; no more, sir.” 

In like but milder manner he terminated a conver- 
sation I commenced with him upon the supposed vehi- 
cular clothing of disembodied spirits, as explanatory of 
the obscure passage, “ Not for that we would be un- 
clothed, but clothed upon.” I then suggested to him 
that probably in that passage the apostle was expressing 
the idea that if he were allowed to choose whether he 
might be translated without dying, like the believers 
who would be alive at the last day, he should prefer that 
course; but since he could not make the choice, he was 
willing to put off the body by ordinary death, and so be 
with Christ, rather than to remain encumbered with it 
in the present condition. 

To this view Mr. Hall quietly assented, but would not 
discuss the question. 

He was very simple in his prayers after he came to 
Bristol, especially at the family services in the houses 
he visited. I think he reined in his imagination in 
these engagements, and purposely checked all tendency 
to its indulgence. In such prayers his sentiments and 
expressions were quite of the common order, and gave 
one no idea whatever of the opulence of his intellect, or 
his alleged fastidiousness in the choice of terms. 

Mr. Foster, the author of the celebrated “ Essays,” 
resided at Stapleton, near Bristol. Before my arrival 
in the city, he had delivered a series of lectures, on 
week-day evenings, at Broadmead Chapel, but discon- 
tinued them on account of the scantiness of the audience. 
At my instance, and that also of some other ministers, 
he resumed them, and now they were much better at- 
tended. He vead them, but very impressively. There 
was in them a rich, deep vein of thought, which abun- 
dantly compensated for minor defects. His forte was 
the working out of a thought, and pursuing it through 
all its ramifications, in which you could not choose but 
follow him. From the naturalness with which one ar- 
gument followed another as soon as it was suggested, I 
have been sometimes so beguiled in hearing him as not 
to remember where I was when he closed, having 
nothing before my mind but the train of thought in 
which he had been leading me. He lent the manu- 
scripts of his lectures, after their delivery, to friends who 
copied them, and by this means I obtained the notes of 
several lectures. 

His prayers were unique, whether offered in the pul- 
pit or in the family circle. Some one leading thought 
would be seized upon, and expanded until the worshipper 
might detect himself following the speaker’s mental ex- 
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cursion, rather than ascending to heaven’s gate with 
supplications. Yet no one could say that he had not 
been devout, or that the religion which he (Foster) felt 
was not the religion of his heart. 

I was often induced to visit Stapleton for the purpose 
of introducing to him friends of mine from a distance, 
who were anxious to have a personal interview with so 
powerful a thinker and writer. He was easily accessible 
to me, and very conversable, but always seeking to ob- 
tain information, and the particular knowledge his 
visitors might possess. It was his delight to read his- 
tory and voyages and travels, as his published reviews 
show. He had a remarkable retentiveness of memory, 
though, as he stated, not for words but things. Mr. 
Ellis, the missionary, was perfectly surprised at his 
knowledge of the South Sea Islands, which, indeed, in 
many points, was at least equal to his own. 

He wasa fierce enemy to tyranny of every kind, 
whether civil or religious, and very bitter against it in 
his speech and his writings. Nor was he sufficiently 
guarded in some of his expressions, and so he alienated 
many from him who would otherwise have been his 
friends and admirers. 

His plodding perseverance in working out his thoughts 
made composition a thing most irksome to him. He 
told me that he spent three days in altering one sen- 
tence, and without being satisfied af last. He was so 
severe in his criticisms upon figures of speech, that he 
himself could hardly make one to his satisfaction, and 
this Robert Hal] declared to be a retributive visitation. 
Yet his abstract style of thinking, lecturing, and writing 
had a beneficial effect upon me, and invigorated my own 
powers of thinking. 

Nothing could induce him to continue his public lec- 
tures after Mr. Hall’s arrival in Bristol as a resident. 


Although he heard him often at Broadmead, he was 
always obliged to sit out of sight, as Mr. Hall declared 


that if he saw him he would not preach. He met Mr. 
Hall in company several times, but on finding that they 
were likely to divide the attention of the listeners, or, 
perhaps, that two such men could not shine in the same 
sphere, he gradually withdrew from these unions, and 
only attended at more select circles. 

He had a singular manner of evading, but not directly 
refusing requests. He would promise to think of any 
request you made, but, if unwelcome, you could never 
get him any further than thinking of it. 

While I was at Bristol, he lost his only son, and also 
his wife. These losses he bore with great outward 
equanimity, but I believe he was deeply wounded within. 

Great was his aversion to public meetings, set speeches, 
and great excitement—in which nothing could induce 
him to join atany time. One day, at Mr. Cottle’s house, 
he rallied our friend Mr. Hughes on his taste for such 
things, while Mr. Hughes in return rallied him on his 
misanthropy and seclusion. 

T had an idea that the cast of his mind was very 
similar to that of the great John Howe, with more of 
care, however, and correctness in his thoughts, and in 
the strength of his expressions. I could adduce proofs 
of their similarity in their modes of thinking, which 
would confirm the truth of this comparison. 

That he did not dwell more frequently and fully on 
doctrinal topics in his discourses and lectures, was owing, 
I think, to no want of devout attachment to the dis- 
tinguishing features of the Gospel revelation, but, on the 
contrary, to the conviction that they were dwelt upon 
too exclusively by other preachers. This, at least, was 
the reason he once assigned to me for his comparative 
abstinence in relation to doctrines. 
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It has been the wonder and regret of many that he 
did not employ his tongue and his pen more largely and 
frequently for the benefit of the public. This arose ina 
great measure from his fastidiousness in composition, 
and from an impression that the world would not take 
pains enough to understand him. He had fixed his 
standard of writing and preaching high, and as he found 
that he could not bring men up to his standard, he would 
not descend to theirs, and therefore he stood aloof. 

The character of Mr. Foster's mind has been referred 
to in his “ Life and Correspondence,” but a few traits of 
amore minute and familiar kind may be added as the 
result of personal observation, and as showing how he 
appeared to others in familiar intercourse. ‘I'he com- 
piler of his “ Life and Correspondence” has been sparing 
of remarks of the kind I here attempt. 

His appearance at once impressed you with the idea 
of a thoughtful and intelligent, but not a great man. 
There was nothing commanding or striking about him, 
at all resembling his celebrated contemporary Robert 
Hall. But when earnestly engaged in conversation with 
you, his look was piercing. You soon found that you 
were in the presence of a master-mind—one who kept 
his mastery without the smallest effort on his part to 
display superior intelligence. 

He was remarkable for the ease and freedom of his con- 
versational powers. His first object was to elicit from 
the person or persons with whom he was for the time 
associated the topics with which they were most familiar, 
and so to make them contributors to the discourse which 
followed. By this means they invariably felt at home 
with him, and received without any apparent effort 
pleasure and information. 

The discursiveness of his knowledge was surprising, 
and yet so little display was made of it that persons who 
saw him only once might suppose that the immediate 
subject of conversation was one which had long and ex- 
clusively engrossed his attention ; while those who met 
him frequently were at a loss to tell which, of all the 
various topi¢s that came before him, had received the 
most attention from him. 

His powers of sarcasm were prodigious, so that it was 
dangerous to provoke him by conceit or assumed know- 
ledge. Yet, to those who would converse with him 
simply and unaffectedly, he was gentle asa child. In 
repartee he even excelled Mr. Hall, and had a great 
advantage over him in coolness. Perceiving this his 
advantage, he modestly shunned engaging in contro- 
versial conflicts with Mr. Hall, though some injudicious 
friends would have urged them on to such conflicts. 

He would sometimes give expression to sarcasm not 
very politely. On being taken to see a place of worship 
for the Unitarians by their minister, a gentlemanly and 
erudite man, the minister remarked, as they walked 
away from the chapel-door down an avenne of poplar 
trees, that it was in contemplation to remove them. “ By 
no means remove them,” said Foster, “ they are the only 
things alive about the place!” 

It cannot be concealed that he felt himself isolated, 
for the severity of his strictures on certain ecclesiastical 
systems and forms of civil government, and his inability 
to mingle in any but rational or serious conversation, 
had greatly circumscribed his social circle. His resi- 
dence away from the city also deprived him of that oc- 
casional contact with others, to which a contiguity to 
them would have introduced him. Certainly, his nature 
was not originally unsocial, and his philanthropy was 
great. He took pleasure in society where he could feel 
unembarrassed, and could be Peover’ to associate with 
suitable company. 
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He was very accessible under kind and liberal treat- 
ment, and when the parties who entertained him were 
of the same political sentiments with himself, and could 
relieve his mind from its incessant musings by lively 
discourse and witty sallies, he was quite at home and 
highly gratified. Then he would unbend and give 
utterance to sayings the most striking, though often 
bordering upon the ludicrous and extravagant. 

He frequently declared that he had no verbal memory. 
Probably his attention was too much engrossed by 
things themselves to pay any regard to the verbiage in 
which they appeared. This accounts for the rarity of 
quotations in his works, and the absence of all hackneyed 
phrases. Hence, too (as is also the case in Mr. Hall’s 
writings), he seldom cited poetry. The poetry of thought 
and imagination he had, and employed, but he had no 
ear for rhyme. 

There was a pensiveness about him which pervaded 
also nearly the whole of his correspondence. He lived 
too much by himself, and too little with the playful and 
mirthful. Who, also, can doubt that his want of success 
as a preacher, and his habit of looking at books as a 
critic only, embittered his temper and cast a gloom over 
him, though he was naturally formed for friendship, and 
possessed of a mind fond of communicating its own 
thoughts and observations P 

He was a decided enemy to all “ book-making,” and 
uttered fierce tirades against it in its worst forms. He 
denounced the publication of private letters by writers 
of memoirs; yet, it may be asked whether the pains he 
evidently took with the numerous letters which have 
appeared in print with his name, do not show a desire 
and design that they might formsome memorial of him P 

Next to his abhorrence of unnecessary publication 
came his strong antipathy to public meetings -held on 
behalf of the religious and benevolent societies of the 
day. He denounced the speeches as a species of public 
flattery and as causing artificial excitement, all unworthy 
of the smallest pretensions to rationality and religion. 
He reprobated exciting meetings as “a kind of dram- 
drinking,” and then he would add, sarcastically, “'To be 
sure, you have taken from the people all their innocent 
recreations, and you must supply them with amusement 
of some kind.” 


His metaphors or similes, in the earlier periods of his_ 


preaching and writing, were perfect in their kind. His 
skill in constructing them may be traced to a habit of 
his mind in forming analogies from almost every object 
of sight or sense. At a later period, these ornaments of 
discourse were seldom introduced by him, and he seemed 
to be afraid of venturing upon one, lest it should not 
be perfectly correct. . Mr. Hail called this a retributive 
judgment upon Foster for the severity with which he 
had criticised others, in his reviews of their writings. 

I paid a visit to him at Stapleton, on April 9th, 1836 
(about five years after I had left Bristol), and thanked 
him, sarcastically, for his biographical preface to Pascal’s 
“Thoughts,” which I knew he had been preparing for 
three years before I left Bristol, but which had not yet 
appeared. “Oh, yes, yes,” said he, “ it is getting on.” I 
obtained from him the notes of his sermon on “ Be not 
weary in well doing,” which he had delivered at the 
Baptist Chapel at Bath, two years before, with great 
effect. He afterwards preached the next yearly sermon, 
by way of supplement to the former, from the passage, 
“What do ye more than others?” This, however, did 
not succeed so well. 

Though he (Mr. Foster) was not remarkable for a 
verbal memory, he had at command an ample assemblage 
of facts, supplied by his extensive reading. On one oc- 





casion he had been silent in a circle where there had 
been a long and unsatisfactory debate on mummies. At 
length he came out with a few quiet interrogations, and 
the disputants soon found they had been exposing their 
shallowness to one who, as a person remarked, seemed 
as if he had made this topic the study of his life. In 
fact, his information respecting it was very extensive, 
and it would be hardly possible to express too strongly 
the degree of interest which he took in this class of an- 
tiquities. ‘“ Ancient Egypt,’ he remarks in one of his 
reviews, “surpasses every tract of the world (we know 
not that Palestine is an exception) in the power of fas- 
cinating a contemplative spirit.” This was eminently 
the case with himself. 

Mr. Foster indulged more in sarcasm than verbal wit. 
He once called the world “an untameable animal,” and 
on being reminded that he was part of it, and therefore 
had an interest in its welfare, rejoined, “ Yes, sir, a hair 
upon the tail.” On insincerity, affectation, and cant, he 
was unsparingly sarcastic. Some years ago, the Em- 
peror Alexander’s piety was a favotirite theme at public 
meetings. A person who received the statements on 
this point with, as Foster thought, a far too easy faith, 
remarked to him, “that really the Emperor must be a 
very good man!” “Yes, sir,” he replied gravely, but 
with a significant glance, “a very good man—very de- 
vout—no doubt he said grace before he swallowed 
Poland.” 

Continuing his memoranda of the sayings of Mr. 
Foster at various interviews, my father proceeds :— 

He urged the importance of being continually em- 
ployed in collecting knowledge from books, and especially 
by observation, alluding to the practice of Hogarth, who 
in every company was engaged in noting likenesses upon 
his thumb-nail. He styled Coleridge the greatest 
thinker who ever thought, but yet as too subtle, and 
leaving you at a loss to tell whether the thought itself 
was new, or only his method of showing it. 

I was struck with Mr. Foster’s habit of treasuring his 
thoughts and observations. .In his critique upon Mr. 
Hall as a preacher, published after the death of the lat- 
ter, I was surprised to read almost verbatim the remarks 
he had made, in conversation with myself at his own 
house, many years before. 

Both of them were believers in apparitions, and in 


-stories founded upon them. Mr. Foster’s impatience of 


the limits of human knowledge respecting the other 
world, made him desirous to converse with some spi- 
ritual visitor, and of learning what such a one could 
disclose. When he was descending Snowdon, during 
a tour in North Wales, with his friend Mr. Stokes, of 
Worcester, he stopped and looked over down to a deep 
valley. When his friend came up with him he was 
leaning forward with evident abstraction of mind. “ Oh, 
sir,” exclaimed Foster, “look down there; look down 
there, sir; there’s a leap, sir—one leap, sir—a bold 
leap, and in one moment I should know the grand 
secret!” His friend was terrified at his wild look, and 
humbly entreated him to draw back from the edge of 
the precipice, which Foster did with reluctance. 

“In beauty of diction,” adds Dr. Leifchild, “ in sound- 
ness of theology, and in bursts of eloquence, with an 
occasionally impassioned delivery, Hall was greatly Mr. 
Foster’s superior. But in profundity of thought, excur- 
siveness of imagination, and extent and variety of in- 
formation, I think the palm must be given to Foster. 
The one fascinated you by his style of speaking and 
writing; the other set your own mental faculties to 
work, drawing you out by curiosity, and exercising 
your power of abstraction.” 








